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Report of the Committee on the Devel- 
opment of Spiritual Gifts. 



We have given some attention to the subject for which we were 
appointed. Two conferences have been held with good results — one 
recently at Goldsboro, the other at High Point in twelfth month. At 
the latter members were present from every quarter of the Yearly 
Meeting. We were also favored with the company and services of 
Bufus M. Jones and Charles E. Tebbetts. These Friends added 
greatly to the pleasure and profit of the occasion. 

At this conference the following minute was adopted, and in 
accordance with its requirements the committee has prepared a state- 
ment which is herewith submitted to the meeting, with the request 
that should it meet the approval of this meeting, it be forwarded to the 
Yearly Meeting. We also suggest that the Yearly Meeting be 
requested to set apart an entire session for the consideration of this 
subject. 

"Whereas, During the conference held at High Point in twelfth 
month, the subject of the ministry was carefully and prayerfully con- 
sidered, and not only the need of more people coming forward in the 
ministry was felt, but also the absolute necessity of maturing a better 
method of caring for our ministers than now exists in our Society: 

''This conference recommends that the Yearly Meeting's Com- 
mittee on the Development of Spiritual Gifts consider this subject and 
that they recommend to our next Yearly Meeting that one session of 
the meeting be set apart for the consideration of this matter with a 
view of formulating a better system not only for the financial care of 
our ministers, but for the encouragement of those coming forward. * ' 

We desire to call the attention of Quarterly Meetings to that part 

of our discipline relating to the Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and 

Oversight, found Section 2, page 49, Quarterly Meetings on Ministry 

and Oversight, paragraph 4. 

^ ' ^ ^ ^ MARY M. HOBBS, Secretary. 

After a careful study of the situation of Friends in our Yearly 
Meeting, we are convinced that there is no more important matter 
claiming the immediate consideration of our Yearly Meeting than the 
one of the ministry, both in relation to the development of spiritual 
gifts and in the opening for the exercise of those gifts. 



In considering this subject we believe that it is possible to main- 
tain our proper relation to the great past of our denomination and at 
the same time enter fully into the present needs of our own generation. 
We believe this because we are assured that God is one, and that 
while our apprehension of Him changes from age to age, He remaineth 
everlastingly the one true GTod of the whole earth. It is more in 
accord with the spirit of our divine Master to meet the existing 
needs of our day than it would be to be attempting to force new wine 
into the old wineskins of legalism and tradition. 

The early Friends were right in their time. Their spirit and their 
devotion were right for all time. Many of their methods are not suited 
for our day. Perhaps nowhere is this more apparent than in their 
arrangements, or want of arrangements, in regard to the ministry. 
The founders of our Society did not hold the very radical views on this 
. subject which, through the tradition of the intervening years, have 
come down to us. They did, however, hold a conviction in regard to 
the ministry far removed from the practice of their own time and as 
far above that of the religious denominations from which they 
separated themiselves as heaven is above earth or spirit beyond mat- 
ter. They saw men utterly unfitted by any work of grace in their 
own souls placed in the oflS^ce of priest because of their training in 
schools for that purpose. To chosen members of certain families these 
offices were given for the sake of the emolument, 'Hhe living '' as it 
was plainly called. To support this system the people were heavily 
taxed by the government, and the church tithes were rigorously 
exacted. The willingness of the people was not for a moment con- 
sidered. These taxes had to be paid just as our own state and 
county and town taxes have to be paid, and any who refused, no 
matter if the cause were conscience, were distrained of their goods. 

When we compare our own time with this, we find a totally 
unlike situation. Ministers of all Protestant denominations profess 
the call from God. They experience, if they are up to their own stand- 
ards. His work of grace in their own souls, and the state tfeixes no one. 
Usually the salaries of the ministers are the free will offerings of their 
people. Certain churches levy a kind of tax it is true, but it is done 
by the people themselves and is in no way comparable to the old tith- 
ing system. 

Our fear of ''an hireling minister'' has amounted to nothing short 
of fanaticism, and has in its entirety worked the greatest harm to our 
Society. 

That the customs of Friends differed widely from the practices of 
others is not to be questioned, but that their position or practice 
warranted the over-strenuous attitude which has obtained during the 
past one hundred years we are ready to deny. They believed in the 
call of God for service to every consecrated soul — to one the gift of 
the ministry; to another, that of teaching; to another, the gift of 



exhortation. They did not admit any- distinction of clergy or laity; 
all were priests unto God. Being a minister did not necessarily require 
that a man should abandon secular occupations and throw himself upon 
the meeting for support. But he was to wait on his ministry, and 
if duty called him away from his daily business, he and his family 
were to be provided for. 

The early Friends conceived this idea largely, and they executed 
it liberally as the cases demanded. The following quotation from 
William Penn's introduction to the life of George Fox is assuredly 
the very best authority which can be produced upon what they 
believed and did. It is the fifth of his '* particular doctrines:'' 

*' Another part of the character of this people is, they refuse to 
pay tythes, or maintenance to a national ministry, and that for two 
reasons; the one is, that they believe all compelled maintenance, even 
to gospel ministers, to be unlawful, because expressly contrary to 
Christ's demand, who said, 'Freely you have received, freely give;' at 
least, that the maintenance of Gospel ministers should be free and not 
forced. The other reason of their refusal is, because those ministers 
are not gospel ones, in that the Holy Ghost is not their foundation, but 
human arts and parts: so that it is not' a matter of humour or sul- 
lenness, but pure conscience toward God, that they cannot help to sup- 
port national ministers where they dwell, which are but too much and 
too visibly become ways of worldly advantage arid preferment." 

How such a position as this could have been distorted into the 
ironbound creed in which many of us have been reared is difficult to 
understand. We developed about such a standard as this: Any one, 
learned or unlearned, might be called of God to become a mouthpiece 
for Him. If so, he must speak. It was not necessary in any way to 
prepare himself for service, except in spirit; neither books nor schools 
were of any particular advantage. The minister, too, must care for his 
own, unless called by his sense of duty from home; in which case a 
too often grudging and reluctant portion was doled out to him and his. 
There was no need for preparation, so his hands must toil all the week 
to support himself and family; and, then, on meeting days, he must 
hand forth the truth of God to the people. He was not compelled to 
do so, but it was just as much expected then as now that the minister 
would preach. Many grand ministers were developed under this sys- 
tem; men of such power that none of the hindering things could stop 
their growth. Many of these were men of sufficient worldly pos- 
session not to be hampered by the restrictions of our code. We rever- 
ently believe that they are a witness as to what God can do when the 
church is working against him. For every one who pressed on how 
many gave up by the way, because we, like the Scribes and Pharisees 
of our Lord's day, were heaping burdens grievous to be borne on 
other men's shoulders while we ourselves were not giving any assist- 
ance! Children grew up embittered, because of these things. Their 



natural rights were denied them, because their fathers being mihisters 
could not afford for them the privileges and comforts which their asso- 
ciates enjoyed. Young men staggered and turned back. For a time, 
owing to the conditions of the country and the strong family restric- 
tions and discipline, this position of affairs did not produce any very 
marked detrimental results. If no one preached, we held silent meet- 
ings and congregations were held together. 

There are many reasons why what was possible then is not possi- 
ble now. We were largely rural communities with very little social 
intercourse outside our meetings. There was more leisure; less compe- 
tition; help in homes was more available than at present; ministers 
and visiting Friends could be conveyed from home to home more 
easily, where many horses were kept one could be easily spared for 
these purposes. Amongst an uneducated population the minister was 
not forced against his own limitations as in more intelligent congrega- 
tions. True the Gospel is always the same, but an untrained mind may 
through ignorance and with the best intentions in the world make 
such egregiously erroneous statements in regard to matters concerning 
which the young students in the congregation arc well informed 
that these blunders may close the minds which he is striving to lead 
into the way of life. Intelligence is more diffused and the ministry 
should not be behind. A man who follows his plow or works in his shop 
from morning until night may have just as deep and true a spirit and 
may be able to speak to conditions in a very discerning spontaneous 
ministry, but he can hardly meet the needs of our meetings of this day 
in teaching power. To do this a man must have knowledge as well as 
wisdom, and leisure to allow his brain as well as his soul to overflow. 

Again, in the old time elders seem to have magnified their pas- 
toral ofl&ce, and visited and cared for the membership. We have a few 
pastoral elders, but very few. This, too, requires more leisure than our 
modern life gives to the burden bearers in families, and the sweet 
and kindly ministrations of the elders have largely ceased. Pastoral 
care is absolutely necessary. If the many cannot accomplish it, one 
must be delegated for this purpose and leisure from daily toil secured 
for the visits. 

If we are to retain our place as a distinct branch of the church, 
we must not only maintain our position in regard to a spontaneous 
ministry and the immediate guidance of the Spirit, but we must also 
make way for a teaching ministry which may be as truly inspired of 
God as what we have been accustomed to regard as prophetic. Spon- 
taneous preaching requires the exercise of care on the part of the 
eldership, as it easily degenerates into repetition and confusion. 

None of our congregations in this Yearly Meeting are composed 
of such well-trained, firmly established Friends that they need no 
special instruction, but may be simply edified and built up together. 
All need instruction, line upon line and precept upon precept. It is 



the duty of every meeting to see that the gospel is preached in its 
midst; that the members and attenders are visited; that the children 
are gathered into Sabbath schools, and that the Bible is studied in 
the homes. If there are resident ministers and elders who are attend- 
ing to -this business, it is well; but even then it is the duty of the 
membership to help bear the burden. In the meetings where there is 
no such local interest, some one concerned and called of the Lord 
should be found and located ^6t the good of the meeting. Nor is it 
enough to extend the invitation to come and reside; the expenses must 
be met. Here is where we have signally failed. We have been so 
afraid of hireling ministers ttat we have had bound, hampered and 
sometimes hungry ministers. 

As we have already shown, we have loved tradition rather than 
truth, and our position has been intensified by our love of lucre and a 
desire to hold on to what we get. The church is commanded to preach 
the gospel. Every member should be asked, **What are you willing 
to give that the gospel may be preached to your children and your 
neighbor's children and to the stranger within the gates? Since you 
cannot, or do not, do this, how much will you contribute as your part 
in this matter?" And each should give as God has prospered him, 
not niggardly, but as unto the Lord. 

There is danger of a division into clergy, and laity, and against 
this it is our duty to be on our guard. There is little danger of 
any minister getting enough money to meet his entire expenses, but 
there is a possibility of his concluding that he must pose as priest. 
This is very objectionable. Ministers should be ready to work with 
their hands or heads as occasion requires, and not assume the manner 
or dress of the clergy. 

If we have secured the service of a devoted servant of God, we 
need not conclude that our work is done and we may sit idly by and 
see the ship move off. This is the chief danger in any of these meth- 
ods. This danger is not confined to the pastorate meetings. There are 
too many of us, especially of those who are fitted to be of great ser- 
vice, who are sitting in the seats of the spectators when we should be 
in the thick of the contest. We do not quite know what we ourselves 
think, but we are quite sure we do not exactly like the way things are 
going; so instead of joining the forces and helping settle these per- 
plexing problems and coming ourselves face to face with the facts, 
we fold our arms and watch, and too often criticise. We love the 
Society of Friends; we are proud of our Quaker blood and of our 
peerless history. Our religious ideals, however, are of a past day, and 
our own daily lives are in the full tide of the modern world. Hence, 
without ever meaning it, or seeing what we are doing, we are holding 
ministers and elders and teachers to a standard of yesterday and one 
over which the heroism of the past has thrown a roseate veil, while we 
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ourselves are not in the least attempting the difficult feat of attaining 
to this example. 

It will never do because we have a pastor or because some minis- 
ter preaches in our meeting house for us to say, "I have no part nor 
lot in this matter," lest we fall into the class Jesus denounced 
when he said: "Woe unto you lawyers also! for ye load men with 
burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens 
with one of your fingers.'' The minister needs sympathetic listeners 
if he is to preach well; he needs our encouragement and help if he is 
to reach and comfort those whom he visits, and he needs the financial 
aid as his due in our stead in speaking the word we may not speak. If 
we allow our Quaker pastors to degenerate into priests and our Quaker 
manner of worship to become a settled program, it will be because 
there is not life in the membership. 

Our conclusions, then, are these: 

It is our business to preach the gospel and teach the people. As 
Friends we should give opportunity for the spontaneous ministry, 
but we should provide and sustain as far as need be a teaching minis- 
try and pastoral care. 

Since it is the duty of the church to preach the gospel, it becomes 
the duty of every member to contribute to that end. 

The pastoral committee as the representative of the monthly 
meeting should take active measures to secure such teaching as is 
needed and to collect su(jh funds as are required. 

The minister should be provided with at least enough to support 
himself and family in the same comfort in which the members of the , 
meeting live. 

We need to teach and practice a devotion to the things of the 
spirit, and an earnestness of consecration of ourselves and of our means 
to the enlargement of the Eedeemer's kingdom. 
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